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Sue Watson (SW): When my mother was young, she lived in Evanston, Wyoming. She was born 
in Sugar House Ward in Salt Lake, but she grew up in Evanston, Wyoming. There were so many 
men around in those days, because the gold rush was just over, and so many men had come out 
to the gold rush, and were looking for places to settle in the West, and all that sort of thing. They 
didn’t want to go back East, and they were all looking for places to settle. If they would go to a 
dance and get one dance with a girl — there were so many more men than there were women in 
those days, around — they just went home jubilant. It was just great if they got to dance once with 
a girl. Once in a while a cowboy would go out and dance with another cowboy, but that wasn’t 
very much fun. 

Well, anyway, my dad didn’t want to keep his young wife in that situation, where she 
would be too popular with so darn many men, so he got a job to build the buildings in 
Whiterocks so the Indian children could go to school, and so they would be brought in ?. So they 
came to Whiterocks, and they were seven days coming up Parley’s Canyon. Every mile of the 
whole road they had to chop trees and so on, so the teams could get through. And now we go up 
or down Parley’s Canyon in fifteen minutes or less. 

Well, they came on to Whiterocks, and my dad took over the job of building these 
buildings, of getting out the lumber and building the buildings so they could get the little Indian 
kids up out of the sagebrush and get them in school. When they really got started with them, 
mother was very much interested in it. She loved the Indian kids and she liked their parents, and 
my father and mother got along with the Indians just fine. 

But the Indian agent at that time was a retired Army officer. He was retired from the Civil 
War. He was a gentleman, and he wanted everybody to know that he was a gentleman. He 
wanted the Indians to bow and scrape to him, like the Negroes did in the South. The Indians 
wouldn’t do it, and they came to my dad and they said, “What will we do about this?” 

Well, Dad told the Indian agent that the Indians wouldn’t take that, but the Indian agent 
said he would see the time when every Indian on the reservation would bow to him as he went 
by. Nevertheless, one morning Dad heard “Bang, bang, bang!” It was Sunday morning, it was 
early, they were just getting up, and he heard all this shooting. He ran to the door to see what was 
the matter. Old Yank was the chief at that time, and he was so furious at the Major (the Indian 
agent), that he told him he wouldn’t bow to him, and that he never had any intention of bowing 
to him, and he was just all ready to shoot him up and so on. The old Major started to Dad’s house 
as fast as he could run, and he was old and he was fat, but he cleared the fence. They had a picket 
fence around the house and he cleared the picket in nothing flat because he was so terrorized. 

Dad opened the door and the Major just slammed his length onto the floor. Dad shut the 
door just long enough to keep Old Yank out, and Yank was so furious that he ran around the 
house about thirty times before they could get him quieted down enough to pow-wow. But Dad 
finally got him quieted down, and they called in some other Indians and some other white people 
and so on, and they had a meeting. 

In the meantime, as soon as this old Indian agent got his breath, he got up and went and 
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saddled his own horse, which he was never known to do before, he’d always call someone, 
because he was a Southern gentleman, and he must not do anything like that. But this morning he 
saddled his own horse and he got on his horse without taking anything with him, and he left the 
country. Dad didn’t see him again, ever. He went back to Washington, D.C., and lived it up back 
there, and he left everything in Dad’s hands, because the other white men at the post had taken 
up a petition, and gotten names on a petition, to get rid of the Major as the Indian agent and to 
get someone else in. Dad said, “Well, look. I need this job. I can’t afford to jeopardize it. If you 
send that in to the government, they’ll send it right straight back to the Indian agent.” And that’s 
exactly what they did, and all the other men were fired, except my dad. Well, they were fired 
later. They weren’t fired right away, but he was getting rid of them, one at a time. 

Question: How did Old Yank get his name, “Old Yank”? 

SW: He was an Indian kid. I don’t know how he happened to be named. 

Question: Was it because of Yankee soldiers? 

SW: No, it was nothing concerning Yankees. He was an Indian, and my dad always said he was a 
very intelligent Indian. Dad said he had more natural sense than this major who came from the 
South where they had so many slaves and all that kind of thing. And he said Old Yank had just 
twice as much sense as the Major did. But, nevertheless, Dad was the one who didn’t have any 
sense with him. He’d take over all that responsibility, and stay there for three years before he 
finally got up and got out. 

Question: Where was this? 

SW: Whiterocks. You wouldn’t remember all those tall buildings. They’ve all been torn down 
now. The big trees around that square, where the fort was at that time, the big trees around there, 
my mother and dad planted them, and Dad went around with the plow, and Mother went around 
behind him with an armful of trees that they’d pulled up out of the mud, probably cottonwoods. 
They were cottonwoods, and she’d put the trees in and then Dad turned and came back this way, 
with the plow, and that covered them up. Those trees were there until quite recently but they’re 
not there any more. I don’t know why they cut them down but they’re long since gone. 

Well, anyway, my dad and mother — Mother helped out with the Indian school, and 
anything else that was to be done, she helped with it, and my dad ran the sawmill, and they got 
the lumber and they got the houses built and so on, and Dad kept writing to the Major and asked 
him, “What shall I do about this situation? What shall I do about that situation?” And if he got 
word back from the Major at all, all he would say was, “Well, use your own judgment,” or 
something like that. 

So, at the end of three years Dad got sick and tired of it, and he decided that he was going 
out, and he was going to find a place where he could start a cattle ranch. He was just sick of 
working for the government, and he was terribly sick of having to deal with people like that, 
although he got along fine with the Indians. Well, he got old Pat Lynch, who was another early 
old-timer around here. Have any of you heard of Pat Lynch? He lived over in Chew country, over 
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the other side of Jones Hole, over in that country someplace. Well, anyway, he took him along to 
take care of the horses and to do the cooking and so on, and he went hunting for a cattle ranch. 

Well, the first day out they didn’t see anything, and when Dad got back to the camp on 
Brush Creek, old Pat Lynch had something frying in the pan, some kind of meat, and Dad was 
hungry as a bear. He was just starved. And he grabbed a chunk of bread and put some meat 
between these pieces and took a great big bite of it, and oh, my, it was good. He ate several 
chunks just in a hurry, because he was so hungry, and finally he took a look at this meat, and he 
said to old Pat, “Is that rabbit?” And Pat said, “Rabbit, hell, that’s rattlesnake.” Well, Dad lost all 
the food he’d eaten for a couple of days. 

The next morning Dad said that he was halfway up, I presume it was Wild Mountain, I’m 
not sure, because I know they camped on Brush Creek somewhere. He was halfway up Wild 
Mountain before daylight began to come, and when he got up to the top of Wild Mountain, he 
was going north, and he jumped a deer. He was getting pretty sick of rattlesnake meat and jerky 
at that time, so he went out just as tight as he could make his horse go, after this deer, and finally, 
the deer was coming this way, he was coming kind of east, and over this way, and the deer finally 
went down over a ripple of rocks that the horse couldn’t follow. Dad had followed him for a 
couple of miles, and when he pulled up on the reins and stopped the horse, and so on, and he was 
sitting there looking at the country, way, way off in the distance he could see this water boiling 
out of a canyon, and a river boiling out of a canyon, and he could see the trees along the canyon, 
along the river, and he thought to himself, suddenly, “Why, that’s just what I want.” 

He went on down there and it was everything he wanted. It was everything and more. So 
he went on back to Vernal. It was just a fort in the middle of the town, then, Vernal, at that time. 
My grandfather was in that fort. He said to grandfather, “Now, make for a certain landmark,” 
while looking up at the mountains in a certain direction, he said, “Make for this landmark, and 
you will see this valley. When you see it, you’ll know it, because you’ll see the water boiling out 
of the canyon, and there’ll be plenty of water, and you’ll see” this and that and the other, that 
he’d seen from this place up on the hill. 

So, Granddad went over there, and right to this day, now, mind you, there’d never been a 
road, there’d never been anyone, no white man, in there, except, I think, one of the rivermen. 

One of the early rivermen was supposed to have come down through there, but no one had ever 
gone over from this way until my grandfather went over with the wagon. I think it’s quite 
extraordinary that the road that goes over there now is just right in the same tracks. My uncle 
came back for a visit from up in Oregon or Washington, up there someplace, and I took him over 
in the car, that was dated about 1910.A11 the way over there he just sat there in wonderment that 
the first time he ever went over, and that was with his father the first time, and the first time they 
ever went over to Island Park, that was exactly where they went, was just in the same tracks as 
the wagon went, and that the cars go now. 

Well, he went back. First he wrote the major a letter, that he’d been wanting to write for 
three years, and he told him just what he thought about him and what the Indians thought about 
him, and he told him if he ever came back to the Indian agency he wouldn’t last fifteen minutes. 
He never came back. They had a buckboard and a team, a light team, and they had a Conestoga 
wagon that belonged to my mother’s father, and four horses on that, so they loaded up everything 
that they owned — all their belongings, their furniture, and this, that and the other — and they 
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came over and went over to Island Park, and that was the very beginning. 

Grandfather went with them, and they built — my dad built — a great big two-story house. 
It was there when I was a child, but it hasn’t been there in many years, and I tried in every way I 
knew to find out just what happened to that house. I’m quite sure it didn’t bum down, because 
there would have been some indication of that if it had, but, nevertheless, the house has been 
gone for many years. They wanted a two-story house, just in case they had an Indian uprising or 
something of that sort. It would be an advantage to have an upstairs room so they could get up 
and look out over the terrain, to see where the Indians were. We lived there forty years. Dad used 
all the money he could raise and scrape together to buy cattle with because he was determined to 
get his cattle ranch started as fast as he could. He didn’t have any money to live on for a couple 
of years, so he kept going back and forth to the agency to help out when the machinery would 
break down, because there was nobody there that could keep the machinery going except my 
dad. And that’s what he learned coming across with the railroad, was how to handle a steam 
engine, and how to keep it going, and how to make the parts to it, and everything of that sort. 

It was a wonderful life. One of my brothers was born over there. Most of us were born in 
Vernal, but one of the brothers was born over there, and Mother had all the baby clothes ready, 
and packed and everything of that sort, and they were going to leave to come over to Vernal to 
the midwife, there were no doctors in those days, and no trained nurses or anything of that sort. 
But there was an old lady from Iowa, her name was Fairchild, and she was just about as good as 
a doctor when it came to babies. So, this baby that Mother was expecting came during the night, 
and they didn’t get to come to Vernal. 

She had so awfully much milk that she was in misery with the milk. She always said she 
was Holstein and not a Jersey. This milk situation was getting really serious and they just didn’t 
know what to do because there was not much use in bringing her to a doctor, because there were 
no doctors, and you couldn’t possibly buy anything like a breast pump or anything like that, so 
old Fran Galloway came along. He was from some of the Galloways around here. Did you know 
any of them? Well, when you’re reading the history you’ll run onto the Galloway name because 
he was one of the first men to come down the river at that time, and he came over there. 

My brother was born the second day of April and all the deer have their babies in the 
springtime, so when he saw what the trouble was, he said, “Well, I can take care of that.” He got 
on his horse, and Mother said he wasn’t gone a half an hour and he came back with a baby fawn. 
And that baby fawn knew just exactly what to do about the situation, so he saved the day. Well, 
anyway, Mother said that the little fellow probably slept all night. She’d never hear him in the 
night. But in the morning, just at the very first crack of dawn, that little guy would be looking for 
his breakfast, and he knew right where to find it. I think that’s kind of a cute story, don’t you? 

There were many exciting things happened at the ranch. There were many people who 
came by there, and there were many young men would come and if they’d pitch in and help 
along with the hired help, why, they were always welcome. But that was sort of a thing that the 
ranchers had to do in the early days. If a man wanted to come and help out, he was welcome to 
stay as long as he wanted to. But if he just expected to be a gentleman and not do anything, why 
they had ways and means of getting rid of him right quick. Well, there were lots of those people. 

Now, this was after we were beginning to get a nucleus of a town here, and old Billy 
Preece was the sheriff. He was one of the early sheriffs, and he was a darn good sheriff, too. He 
kept wondering why he never could catch any of these fellows from over to Brown’s Park. And 
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the fellows in Brown’s Park were young people, and they had no outlet over there. Dances didn’t 
amount to anything, there were only two girls over there, and those girls were so snooty that... 
Well, they were aristocratic girls and they were Queen Anne and Josie Moms. You’ve heard of 
them, I’m sure. They were beautiful, beautiful girls. They were just as pretty as they could be. I 
remember them because while they were older than me, they weren’t so much older that I didn’t 
remember when they were young and lovely. 

Anyway, these young bucks would come over to Vernal, expecting to have a grand time. 
And the first thing they’d do, they’d go to the saloon and get tight as ticks, and then they’d ran 
into trouble with the law, then light out back for Brown’s Park. Well, they found out that... We 
had so many young men for a couple of summers that would come in, and they’d pitch in and 
help, so, as I said, they were welcome to stay as long as they wanted to, if they were good 
workers, and so on. They’d stay three or four days and then they’d get on their horses and ride 
out and go on back to Brown’s Park. Well, in the meantime, old Billy Preece would have gone 
over to Brown’s Park looking for them, and couldn’t find them. It would take him three or four 
days. So he and my dad got together one time, and they got to comparing notes, and they came 
up with a solution to why he never could catch these fellows in Brown’s Park: because they’d 
always sneak over there to Island Park, and then go to Brown’s Park. 

One fellow who came there one time, he really seemed like he was a really nice guy. 

Well, most of them did. Of course, any stranger that came along was welcome to stay at the 
ranch house and eat his meals and everything of that kind, so it wasn’t uncommon to have people 
come along, and we weren’t suspicious of this situation for quite some time. I date this about 
1898 because that was the time that my brother was about twelve years old and that was also the 
time of the gold rush in Alaska. We got a lot of jewelry from the gold in Alaska because some of 
it was pinkish tones, and some of it was pumpkin color, and some of it would be very pale. There 
were several different shades of gold. And they would take these different shades, the 
manufacturers would take these different shades of gold and work them into little flower designs 
in jewelry and things of that sort. Well, this nice guy had on a pair of beautiful spurs, and around 
that metal piece that goes around the back of the heel, there were designs in there of this different 
colored gold. And my brother just couldn’t take his eyes off of those spurs, they were so lovely, 
and so on. So finally, after an hour or two of this youngster just sitting and staring at these spurs, 
this guy said, “You really like these spurs, don’t you?” Of course, my brother said he did, and he 
very slowly unbuckled the spurs, and when he had got them both unbuckled, and in his hand, he 
threw them across the floor, and he said, “You have them, kid.” Well, of course, the youngster 
was just in heaven to get spurs like that. They were so lovely. 

When he was about sixteen, a new girl came to town, and my brother could fall in love. 
He would fall in love worse than anyone you could ever imagine. He was one of those kind. So, 
he sold his beautiful spurs for ten dollars to some guy in town that admired them so he could 
show this girl a lovely, lovely time. And ten dollars in those days was about like fifty dollars 
would be now. So that was the end of the spurs. We never did see them after that. We did hear of 
them, we heard of them from Brown’s Park, and from someplace else around here, from some 
other town, where they’d been shown. Well, my dad’s idea about it was that the reason he gave 
them away was because he didn’t dare wear them in, say, Rock Springs, or any of the other 
towns around there, because someone might recognize them as the spurs of somebody who had 
been killed or something of that sort. 
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Nevertheless, this guy, the next morning, when my dad heard him getting up... Oh, 
another thing, he gave the cook five or six dollars to have his breakfast ready a three o’clock in 
the morning. Well, she was tickled to death to get that. Five or six dollars was just a windfall 
because she got two dollars a week for working from the crack of dawn until after dark at night. 
And that was the going wage for hired girls in those days. Well, anyway, she was up long before 
three o’clock and had everything going, for this man, she fixed him a nice lunch to take with 
him, and all those things. Food was cheap in those days. 

So, when he was on his horse and Dad was telling him good-bye and this, that and the 
other, and because he really seemed like kind of a nice guy, he said to my dad, “Do you know 
who I am?” Now, he slept in his own bed, and he had his bed packed on the pack horse that he 
was leading and he was on his own horse, on his saddle horse, and ready to go, and he said to my 
dad, “Do you know who I am?” and Dad said, “Well, I suppose you’re John Jones,” or whatever 
name he had given, because they always gave a fictitious name. And who do you guess he was? 
Butch Cassidy. That’s what he said. And that was the only time we ever saw Butch Cassidy, but 
he had nice manners, and most of them didn’t. He had nice manners eating and some of them 
came in... 

Question: Did you go sleigh riding? 

SW: Oh, well, we did our sleigh riding in Vernal. We used to go in the bobsled. Do you know 
what a bobsled is? A bobsled is a wagon bed, put on runners. We used to go over to Island Park 
in the winter time in a bobsled. But, of course, at all other times we’d go in a wagon. That wasn’t 
bad. When we got tired of sitting in the wagon we could jump out and ran a ways, and get back 
in the wagon again. 

Question: What were some of the chores that you had to do while you were growing up? 

SW: Well, the cowboys hated to milk. 

Question: So you got to milk? 

SW: I got to milk. Everybody had to milk. All women had to milk at times, but the cowboys just 
hated to milk and so they would do anything. They’d accept any other assignment except that. 

Question: What about washing dishes? 

SW: Well, not washing dishes, no, no. A cowboy would have been disgraced if he’d washed 
dishes. 

Question: What was your attire? What did you wear? 

SW: We wore dresses. 

Question: Long ones? 
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SW: We wore dresses; kids didn’t wear long dresses, but the mothers wore long dresses. I 
remember my mother had a train that long on nearly all of her dresses. It dragged on the floor, 
and the floors were dirty in those days. We didn’t have carpeting like we have now, or anything 
like that, but nevertheless, the Youth s Companion and other old magazines of that time showed 
the ladies with long dresses, with a train on their dress, as they called that little extra piece, so all 
the women around Vernal, they’d drag those little trains through the dirt, walking up town, it was 
just a horrible situation. 

My mother had a side-saddle. I never did ride the side-saddle, and Dad hated the side- 
saddle. He said the side-saddle is terrible on the horse’s back, because all the weight is on one 
side. And he said, another thing: it’s an unnatural way for a woman to ride, and everything. So 
one time when he sold his cattle in Omaha, he saw some divided skirts, they called it in those 
days, that’s the forerunner of women’s pants, so he bought one for me, one for my sister, and one 
for my mother. And we never saw the side-saddle after that. I think it floated down Green River. 

Question: Were you, your sister and your mother, pretty good riders? 

SW: Oh, of course. Did I ever ride a bucking bronco? Of course. We had a kid, a boy, at the 
ranch, who was about my age, about eight or ten years old, something like that, and his father 
worked there, too. He and I used to ride the colts and that was always a heck of a lot of fun. But 
it was a rule that you must never ride the colts until they were a certain age, which would put 
them past their first summer. 

Question: Did you ever have a favorite pet? Like a dog or a favorite horse? 

SW: Oh, I had a favorite horse. He was a darling. I have a poem in my book about him. And the 
last of it is: “When I climb the golden stairs, along that golden strand,” or something about that, 
“When I get through the Heavenly Gates, I’ll ask for my horse and if he isn’t there, I won’t go 
inside.” 

Question: What was your horse’s name? 

SW: He was named Brinton. But that was later. You see, we only had two years of high school in 
Vernal at that time, and we had two high schools. One was the Mormon high school, and the 
other one was the Congregational high school. And, so, if we had got through high school, we 
had to go away. I went out to Springville and went to school out there. That’s right near Provo. 
And on the way back, this boyfriend - 1 thought he was the sweetest thing, I thought he was - 
and he had the gizzard-lips. When I think of him now, he wouldn’t be a bit attractive to me, but I 
fell terribly in love with him and so on. When Dad came out to get us, and Isabelle Dillman, did 
you ever hear of the Dillman family around here? Pete Dillman? He’s an old-timer, and so on. 
Pete Dillman’s kids, one of them was in the University of Utah, and he came down to 
Springville, that’s right near Provo, that’s where our school was, and we all came home with Dad 
in the wagon. There weren’t any cars in those days. I think there were the beginning of cars in 
those days, but people didn’t have them generally speaking, just a few garage men, and so on. 
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SIDE TWO: 

[Narration of slides - then the oral history resumes.] 

SW: Many, many years later, when my dad was living up on Brush Creek, my dad and mother 
were living up on Brush Creek, up here twelve miles - you know where their place is, where you 
cross the stream — there was a man came to the door, he had brought in a crew of men from out 
around Provo someplace, and they were going to work on the road that they were building. They 
were building the road up the mountain. Dad went to the door, and this man said, “I heard that a 
family by the name of Ruple lived here.” And Dad said yes that he was Ruple, and he said, 

“Well, I used to know a Susie Ruple in Springville. She went to Huntford Academy. Would she 
be a relative of yours?” And Dad said, “Well, yes, she’s my daughter.” Well, the guy said, - oh, 
Dad said to him, “What’s your name?” And he said, “My name’s Pearsall Brinton.” He said, 

“The hell you preach! Come and look out here.” And he took him by the arm, and he took him 
out, and he said, “See that old white horse out there in the pasture? His name’s Pearsall Brinton 
too, isn’t that funny?” That actually happened just like that. And Pearsall came in and they had a 
grand evening. Dad brought out the home brew, and Mother cooked the best dinner she could 
think of, and Pearsall spent the evening with them, and they all thought it was great fun. 

Question: Did the Indians ever raid on your family? 

SW: No, the nearest Indian raid that my family was ever in was when they were over at 
Whiterocks. Oh, Critchlow had built a corral, or he had had the men build a corral, down by the 
creek, and had the corral go out in the creek, and it was - what do they call that kind of a fence, 
where one post is right up against another? Well, anyway, he had had one of those fences built, 
one of those corrals built, down by the creek, and he had ordered the men that if they had an 
Indian raid, that all the women were to be put in this stockade. Anyway, Mother said, “Well, 
we’d just be sitting ducks for the Indians. They’d take us.” And the men were supposed to take 
their women down there and put them in the stockade and then they could go back and take care 
of whatever men in those days were supposed to take care of. 

Mother went down there. Dad took her down and chucked her in, and there was a woman 
there from Ireland that was married to a soldier. She hadn’t been in this country very long and 
she was frightened to death of the Indians. She was just shrieking and shrieking and shrieking, 
and they couldn’t quiet her down. The men, of course, all gathered ‘round, trying to hush this 
woman up, and the minute that Dad turned his back Mother sneaked out. She wasn’t going to 
stay in a place like that. He caught her before she had gotten very far, and he chucked her back, 
and he said, “I’ll spank you publicly, right here before God and everybody, if you try that again.” 

So, he left her in there, and this woman was still screaming: “Oh, we’ll all be killed, our 
blood will ran,” and so on, so Mother said she knew darn well she’d lose her mind if she had to 
listen to that very much longer. So she sneaked out, but she hadn’t gone very far before she heard 
a noise of a box or a carton of some kind. 

She looked in at little Rosie, or what was her name? I can’t remember, but she was one of 
the Indian girls. She was a full-blood Indian, but she’d been raised in a white family, and an old 
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man from Salt Lake brought her over to the Indian school and he said to Mother, “Teach her 
everything a white woman should know.” So, Mother did her best, and little Rosie was a very 
good little student, and a very sweet child, and she could speak English, and so she took little 
Rosie with her, and they found a couple of boys, one here and one there, as they were going 
along, and they made it to the cook-house. 

Critchlow wouldn’t let the Indians have their rations. You’ve all heard that old nail keg 
business. Well, they tried that once. It was Yank, and he thought it was perfectly all right, I guess, 
because it was once, but when Critchlow tried it the second time, that’s what they were mad 
about. Well, and that’s what they were trying to settle when this Indian... 

Did I tell you the story about the Indian running around the house so many times? I told 
you that. Well, when that happened, that was before this, that was leading up to this putting the 
women in this place and so on. Anyway, Mother knew darn well the Indians were hungry, 
because Critchlow... As long as he could tell them the money was in nail kegs, and he would 
make them think it was nails, why he could keep the money that much longer, and that much 
longer he could control the Indians. Well, the Indians couldn’t be fooled a second time, so after 
this shoot- ‘em-up with Yank and the Indian agent, that was the beginning of all this trouble that 
ended up by sending women down and putting them in that stockade corral. 

Dad would write, and write, and write. Didn’t I tell you all this before? If we did, we can 
leave it out. Dad would write to him and ask him what he should do about situations, and if he 
answered him at all he would just say, “Use your own judgment,” or something like that. So Dad 
made up his mind suddenly that he was going to get out of there, and he was going to go and find 
cattle country. He was going to take up a ranch and start his life away from there. 

Did I tell you all this before? So, he got Pat Lynch, who was an old Irishman, sailor, and 
so on and so forth, and quite a famous character around here now, getting more important all the 
time because he was an extraordinary old man. He was very brilliant, and a lot of people thought 
he was a little wacky because he talked all the time. But nevertheless, my dad found him to have 
just plenty of intelligence. So, he took him with him, and they camped one night out after coming 
over on horseback from Whiterocks. We can go over to Whiterocks in twenty minutes now, 
probably, and in those days from here to Whiterocks was quite a good day’s ride on horseback or 
in a wagon or in something of that sort. So, Dad went out looking, and they camped out one 
night, and the next morning Dad, well, he said he was nearly to the top of the mountain when 
daylight came, so that means that he got up at two or three o’clock to start on this journey. All he 
had to eat was a handful of jerky. He didn’t build a fire or anything of that sort. 

The further he went up on the mountain, the more he thought of the country. Finally, 
when he got up there, he jumped a deer, and he couldn’t help but think that a deer steak would 
just be wonderful for dinner that night, so he lit out on his horse as tight as he could run after this 
deer, and the deer went down over a ripple of rocks that the horse couldn’t follow. Dad was 
annoyed as could be, that he didn’t get his deer, but when he pulled up rein and looked around, 
here was Island Park, right before him. And the beautiful mountains. That’s a picture of it, up 
there. Of course, he was way up on Wild Mountain. 

See, Blue Mountain is over in this general direction, east of here, and up on Diamond 
Mountain he could see all of the water coming out of the river. He could see the natural hay 
meadows and that sort of thing, so that was it. He knew dam well that that was the range that he 
had gone looking for, and he felt very lucky to have found it within the next day after he started 
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looking. But he was sure, when he cast eyes on Island Park, that it was just exactly what he was 
out looking for. So he came back to Vernal and his father-in-law and his brother-in-law got him. 

Yes, I told you all that because I remember telling you about the father-in-law and the 
brother-in-law. They went over in a wagon that had never been over there before, and they didn’t 
know the way. All they knew was the description that Dad gave them. He had said, “When you 
get to a certain point, you will see the valley, and you will know it’s the valley the minute you 
see it.” So that’s what they did, and that was the beginnings of Island Park. 

Well, Dad wrote to the major, to the Indian agent, and told him that he was leaving and 
the Indian agent could do whatever he wanted to about it. So Dad had a buckboard and I think 
his father-in-law had a wagon. Anyway, there was a wagon that went over there, and the road 
now is just almost in the same tracks as the road that he made as he went over. Remember me 
telling you that? 

Anyway, my dad built a two-story house, probably because of the Indian situation at that 
time. My dad was always friends with the Indians, but if trouble came, they didn’t pay much 
attention to friendship sometimes. So a man in a two-story house would have a great advantage 
over a man in a one-story house because he could look out over the terrain and see where the 
Indians were. That was why they had a two-story house. But the two-story house is gone now, 
and nobody seems to know what happened to it. I know it didn’t bum down, because if it had 
burned down, there would be some indication of it. But, it didn’t burn down, and someone must 
have hauled it away, someone that wanted the logs. And that was in recent years that that 
happened. 

We had to take a ditch out for the irrigating, and that was way up, really, in the mountain 
canyon. We had to get the water out that far away because we couldn’t lift it out of the river and 
there were no pumps or anything like that in those times like there are now. They might have 
been in existence, but there were none available to my father, I’ll say. So, he had to get a place 
where it would be a natural flow. So, he went way up in the mountain canyon and took out a 
ditch and we had plenty of water, at all times. There was never any problem about not having 
enough water. Later, to put water on another meadow, that was about a mile and a half to two 
miles down from the mouth of that ditch, that was the one that they put the tunnel through the 
Red Rock and got the water out in that way, and didn’t have to run it so far. 

I remember about Island Park. I was probably two years old, or three years old, 
something like that, and my dad was building a second house over there because this first house 
down in the grove of trees where my mother demanded to have the house built, was too far away 
from the work. The work all seemed to be farther up toward the mouth of the canyon. 

The very first memory that I have of Island Park, I think I was two or three, but I was a 
sickly little skinny kid, and I probably didn’t weigh more than twenty pounds or something like 
that, and when we got over to Island Park my dad had the window places cut from this new 
house, and I could climb over the window. It wasn’t any higher than that, possibly two feet, but it 
was a tremendous challenge for me because I had been sick and spent most of my life in bed. To 
be out and to be able to climb and to go someplace and do things that the other kids did was just 
a joy, and I remember it. They had the window settings in, but they didn’t have the glass in the 
windows yet, at that time, but that came later, not very long after that. But that was my very first 
memory and I remember what a tremendous triumph it was that I could climb through that 
window and run around through the door and go back and climb through it again, and again, and 
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again, and again. 

We always loved it in Island Park. When people used to say, “Well, don’t you get 
lonesome?” Well, there was never time to get lonesome. There were so many things to do. There 
was horseback riding, and after dinner at night I remember there was always wrestling matches 
and things of that sort. We had a cook who could sing like an angel and what she could do to get 
those cowboys to singing with her was just amazing. She’d stand out alone and sway this way, 
and so on and so forth, and even the timidest of the cowboys would sing for her, when they 
wouldn’t have thought of singing by themselves or anything of that kind. But she really had a 
musical soul. She was a wonderful girl. Her name was Idee Ackerat. 

This second house that they built had a dirt roof. The first one had this shingle roof. But 
nearly everybody in Vernal had a dirt roof on their house in those days, and this house had a dirt 
roof, and Idee Ackerat, our hired girl, used to sleep up on the house. She went and put her bed up 
there so she could look around and see the cattle grazing, see the horses and all that. On lovely 
moonlight nights I used to beg her to let me come up and sleep with her. I remember the sounds I 
heard up there. First and foremost, I could hear that constant roar, although it was a mile away or 
more, of the water coming out of the canyon. There was always that background music, so to 
speak. 

Two or three times through the years I remember hearing lions screaming, and that is a 
sound you never forget. It’s the awfullest shriek you can imagine. It’s just an awful shriek, like 
somebody in agony. I don’t suppose anyone will ever hear a lion scream over there again, 
because I don’t think there are any left. There don’t seem to be any, and that’s a real tragedy, isn’t 
it? But it was wonderful living in a place like this. Everybody had their own horse and some of 
us had two or three horses. We all learned to ride at a very early time and we all learned that 
falling off a horse is nothing to cry about. 

It was fun, and so on, and people loved to come over there. People adored to come over 
there. There was one Army officer from the fort, from Fort Duchesne, that used to always spend 
his whole vacation over there. He would walk for miles every day, and first he’d go across the 
river — we always had a boat or two — and he’d go across the river. He’d go over that hay 
meadow, and he never took a gun with him. He wanted to see the animals, he didn’t want to 
shoot at them. And there were always deer over across the river. 

My mother told me that when they first came to Island Park that there were so many deer 
across over there, and they would be up in the timbers all day, and then they would come down 
and drink from the river at night, and then they would eat of the grass from the meadow. Then 
they would be back up in the timber before daylight in the morning. She said there were so many 
deer that when they were coming down to drink along about sunset at night, that it just looked 
like the ground was moving, there were so many of them, just hundreds of them. And of course, 
where there were deer, there were lots of bear and there were lots of wolves, and there were lots 
of - well, the coyotes weren’t any particular problem, but the bobcats were pretty bad. They just 
naturally followed the deer. 

Question: Did they kill any of your horses or animals? 


SW: They might have. I remember a coyote or a bobcat - I think it was a bobcat - came in and 
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killed a calf, right in the shed one morning. They heard the calf bawl and some cowboy jumped 
up and grabbed his gun, and run, as hard as he could run, and the creature got away, but it did 
just cut the throat of this calf, just like a knife slash would have done. So it must have been a 
wildcat. That was the estimate, that it was a wildcat. The thing was so far away by the time the 
guy got down to the shed, that they didn’t know if it was a coyote, wildcat or wolf, or what, but 
they killed a baby — some kind of creature — in the chicken coop one night. 

Let me tell you about this other kid and this lion. Well, Mother was sick. She had to go to 
town. She had a toothache, or some teeth that she wanted extracted or something like that, and 
she needed Dad to go to town with her. My brother was just fairly disgusted with her because she 
insisted that Dad go with her. He couldn’t see any reason why she shouldn’t get on her horse — it 
was only thirty miles from Island Park to Vernal — and come to Vernal by herself. But no, Dad 
must go with her. 

Well, they had a hired man that lived down in the lower field, and this hired man had 
seven or eight sons who were all ages. The lions, or something, had been getting the pigs and so 
one morning just before daylight, my brother heard this noise and he knew something was after 
the pigs again and he jumped up and grabbed a gun and ran down to the cabin where the hired 
man lived to see what the dickens was the matter that the hired man wasn’t out doing something 
about that. He knew dam well that they couldn’t miss that noise. It would wake up anybody. So 
when he got down there, there was such an awful noise in the cabin — did I tell you this story 
before? Well, anyway, he went down to see why the hired man wasn’t doing something about 
these pigs squealing and all that; it was obvious that something was killing the pigs. 

So when he got to the house, there was so much noise going on inside the house. Judy, 
the wife, was yelling, and John was bellowing, and the kids were all screaming and yelling, and 
he ran around to the window, around the side of the house to the window, to see what the heck 
was the matter in there, that there was all this commotion. Here was little Judy in her long- 
handled underwear, and she was standing with both her arms outstretched against the door, and 
she was just daring any of the men to dislodge her. And none of them did. They all screamed and 
yelled at her, and everything of that sort, but they didn’t push her out of the way and go on out as 
Art thought they should do. Well, anyway, Art went back and he could hear the dogs down by the 
river at that time, and when he grabbed up his gun, well, he had grabbed up his gun when he 
went to John’s house, so he still had the gun with him. But he went back in the house and got 
Dad’s old .45-70 because he knew it must be some bigger varmint, because there was so much 
commotion around and so on. 

He started down through the pasture, and while he was on the way down through the 
pasture, he thought about the wrangle horse that would be picketed, and he thought if wolves 
were around, he’d better turn that horse loose because the wolves would catch him and kill him 
in a minute. He had a rope on his foot, of course. So, he started to climb over the fence and get 
into the other field where the wrangle horse was tied up, or where he was hobbled, and just about 
that time the dogs made a different-sounding noise. It made him know that they were not barking 
up a tree at this creature. Whatever it was, they were barking at a thing that had jumped down, 
and so on, and sure enough. It was just barely, just beginning, to be light. Just beginning to come 
daylight. 

He waited and here came the dogs, were coming closer, and he stayed on this fence, 
waiting, with his gun across his lap, and finally this creature came bounding along, and he said 
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that he just couldn’t believe that the dogs would chase such a big thing, and so on. The creature 
went flying right by him, and he had his gun all ready, but he was so shocked and so amazed at 
the size of him, and the beauty of him, and the grace with which he was keeping ahead of the 
dogs, and all that, that he forgot to pull the trigger. He forgot to take a shot at him. But the thing 
went, and the dogs chased him, and they chased him up that tree that is just right close to the 
house there. That great big tree that’s on the back of my book, you know, that one. He got right 
on there, and the thing was up in the tree and he was heading down. The dogs, of course, were 
just going wild. They were just screaming all around the tree and everything of that sort, and he 
took a shot at a certain place in the creature’s neck, and it fell, and he’d shot it right through the 
heart. If he hadn’t killed it instantly, if he hadn’t shot it through the heart, it probably would have 
torn him to pieces before it died, you know. 

Question: What was it? 

SW: It was a mountain lion. Mother had the skin tanned and used it for a rug for years and years 
and years. Anyway, immediately after, when they heard the shot and all the commotion of the 
dogs and everything, here came John and all his kids and Judy and her long-handled underwear. 
They came tearing around and Art was pretty disgusted with them because old John didn’t dare 
push his wife out of the way and go on and do what should be done, and so on. 

So finally, when he had seen that the creature was dead and all that, and the family had all 
gathered round, still screaming and yelling and everything, he stood up. He said he felt ten feet 
tall, and he said, “Shut up!” And everybody shut up, much to his surprise. He went on, telling the 
different ones what to do. John, Frank, and whatever the other kid’s name was, he told them to 
go and put some liniment on the dogs’ backs. He told some of the rest of them to do this and that 
and the other, and old John, thinking he could shut him up in a hurry, he said, “And what would 
you have me be a-doin’, my lord?” And he said, “A man that lets a woman boss him isn’t fitting 
to skin lions. Go feed the hogs.” And much to his surprise, that’s what John did, he went and fed 
the hogs. 

When my brother told me about this, oh, fifty years later, he said that my parents had a 
ranch up here on Brush Creek at that time, up here, where the chemistry people are now, so my 
brother was telling me about this. He’d been gone for about twenty-five or thirty years or 
something like that, and he had found out that he had a bad heart. As soon as he found that out, 
he just couldn’t get home quick enough because he wanted to see his folks, and all that, before 
something would happen to him. So he came back to Vernal. And he was telling me this story 
one morning when we were out for a long walk. We got to talking about boys, and when he was 
a boy, or when a boy becomes a man, or something like that, and he said, “I know exactly when I 
was a man. It was when I killed that mountain lion. I not only felt that I was a man, but I felt that 
I should take a man’s responsibility and do a man’s work. I think I did from that time on.” So, 
that’s the story of the mountain lion. 

END OF TAPE 
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